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Notes. 


CHURCH GOODS IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


TuHE following list is taken from the Pew 
Book of the Church of St. Thomas, Sarum, 
and it is interesting as giving us a glimpse 
of what had been preserved after the pillage 
of the churches by the very Christian King 
Henry VIII. and his son Edward VI.. or 
rather Edward’s even more unscrupulous 
relations. It begins :— 

An Inventure of all such plate and goods as 
are in and belongeth to the parishe Church of 
St. Thomas taken the 20th day of June Ano Dhi 
1609 by George Churchhouse Churchwarden for 
that yeare: 

In primis one communion cupp & kever of silver 
and gilt weyinge sixteen ownces & halfe. 

Item one other communion cupp and kever of 
playne silver weying twelve ownces, halfe & halfe 
quarter. 





Item one sporot pott of silver with wa [?] given 
by Master Augustine Abbott weyinge twentie nine 
& halfe & halfe quarter. 

Item Two plates of silver & parcell gillt weyinge 
nyne & halfe & halfe quarter. 

The roome over Vestrye. 
_ In primis ii greate chests & presses with ii leaves 
i boxe for a crucifixe i broade cheste in the which 
the copes were layd i standing stocke for a Deske 
to be set uppon. 


Two points are worth note here. The 
box for the crucifix had been preserved all 
through Elizabeth’s time, and also the chest 
for the church copes, long vanished, unless 
the piece in the lower vestry is part of one. 


In the Vestrye. 


In primis i table board and forme of joyned 
worke. 

i [ron bound chest i Deske cloth of silke. 

iii cushins of copes wrought with gold. 

i pulpit clothe of cloth of gold. 

i other pulpit clothe of black and red velvet. 

i fayre coveringe for the communion table of 
clothe of gold and blue velvet wrought with gold. 

i fayre hangings for the body of the table of 
branched sattin wrought with spread eagles in gold 

. whit tableclothes of linnen for the communion 
table. 

ii lounge towells for the formes. 

i olde carpet of turkine woorke. 

iii supplices [surplices] save but one surpleg, 

i Crosse candelstick with iii sconsses 
erased. ] 


The spread eagles in gold are the sup- 
porters of the arms of the City of Salisbury. 


In the Quire. 


Item one communion table, silke clothe and hang- 
ings to the same alwayes lying uppon it. rm 

Item vii formes vi roling matts for the commu- 
nion [does this mean mats that roll up after- 
wards ’] a standing pillar of wood for a candel- 
sticke. 

Item a forme, a borde and a litle deske to kneel 
uppon about the communion table [appurently 
the survival of the prie-dieu, which is curious in 
1609 ; the “‘ borde” I do not understand the use of . 

Item a settle to put books in. 

Item vi singing bookes 4 of them with red kevers 
and ii with parchment. 

iii service bookes i old large bible. 

i booke of homelies (erased). 

Item ii sconces for candells. 

Item a booke of sermons uppon Joell called 
Tymes lamentation. 


In the Churche, 


Item 1 standinge Deske with a foote stepp. 

1 Fayre om of brasse. 

1 boke called the paraphase [sic] of Erasmus tyed 
with chaynes. . 

i houre glasse. 

ii bordes and ii payre of tresles to put the bread 
uppon for the poore people. 

vii tables hanging about the churche. 

xii lether buckets hanginge. 

Iron rod with a locke. 

A Deske to say morning prayer on. 


[all 
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ii ladders i of xiii ronges the other of xv ronges. 

i picaxe i shovell i spade i Iron barrei trouell 
i rammer of wood. 

— & i case for the topp [coffins were not 
used ]. 

ii sconces at the end of the church to hold tenne 
candells. 

v posts in the belfrye to hoyste the bells. 

ii joyned stooles. 

mem bought this yeare 1611 on large Byble of 
the New Translacion cost lis. 

Item one bible of the old Translacion Mr. Eeirs 
saith it is at Mr. Recorders. 


Then on p. 1 is a Table of Fees. 


The prises of the stones in all places of the 
church to burye under at the least rates. 

Imprimis, below the font xiiis. iiiid. 

Above the font almost to the — XX3. 

From the — to the quier Dore xxvis. 8d. 

In bothe Iles & above the quier xxxs. 


In the quier xls. 
For all the bells bs ee viis. 
For 5 bells ost Soe in v3. 
For 4 bells ad is .. liis. iiiid. 
For 3 bells MS. ak xxd, 


Whosoever is buried in the church yard being 
above the age of xii yeares being chested must pay 
to the church for his grave xiid. 

If such one be buryed and not chested price 4d. 

If a child be buried and chested ye price is viiid. 

If a child be buried unchested iid. 

Amen. per me Georgium Coombe. 


E. R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 
West Hanney Vicarage, Wantage. 





‘EDWIN DROOD.’ 


Your notice (ante, p. 80) of Dr. Fennell’s 
“‘ mite towards the clearer appreciation of a 
masterpiece” tempts me to offer another 
** mite.” 

To understand ‘ Drood ’ we must consider 
Dickens’s methods in ‘ Great Expectations.’ 
In ‘Great Expectations’ Dickens through 
about half the tale bluffed gloriously and 
successfully. Had it been truncated in the 
middle of its appearance, as was ‘ Drood,’ 
every one would still believe that Pip’s 
income came from the strange old lady in 
the curious big house. Dickens built up a 
scheme of things for the sheer joy of shatter- 
ing it. He was legitimately and splendidly 
a gigantic bluffer of his readers. He took 
the same course in ‘ Drood,’ with every like- 
lihood of making an even more triumphant 
effect. In ‘Great Expectations’ what till 
then had been the controlling idea of the 
tale was smashed in the middle of the book. 
In ‘Drood’ up to the middle we are all 
constrained to the belief that Jasper hated 
Drood and intended to murder him. Jasper’s 





love for Drood was real. He might, or 
might not, have killed him, possibly in 
self-defence, later on, but, up to the end of 
the record, his love was real though exag- 
gerated. Jasper was a drug-taker, son 
of the Puffer, an Armenian female drug- 
taker; a highly sensitive, over-wrought 
man, but not necessarily and elementally 
a villain. Had he been an out-and-out 
villain, the Dean and other Cathedral 
authorities would have ceased to believe in 
him sooner. They never had done so to the 
recorded finish. Take this point of view, 
and we see daylight. Neville was also 
Jasper’s nephew. The uncle’s hatred of 
Neville was a drug-taker’s hatred, as un- 
natural and uncalled-for as was his love for 
Drood and his infatuation for Rosa. Realiz- 
ing his own weakness, Jasper discovered a 
place of retreat in the tower of the cathedral, 
a small chamber down a few steps from the 
leads. He got a key to the stairs and another 
to the chamber from Durdles on a memorable 
night in the cloisters. The quick-lime, 
scarf, &c., are properties of pure bluff. 
It is known that Drood knew of Jasper’s 
attacks (chap. ii.). Jasper told Drood of 
the chamber in the tower, and_ possibly 
took him there on the night of the storm, 
stopping on alone there, puffing in private, 
after Drood had left. Drood went away 
of his own accord, going on board a barge 
at Cloisterham provided by friends of the 
Puffer for reasons transpiring later. It 
may be he was himself also slightly under 
the influence of opium. A thoughtless youth 
at a convivial time might well yield to temp- 
tation proffered by an adoring and adored 
uncle. He left an _ indiscreet note for 
Helena, the beautiful Eurasian, with Deputy. 
Deputy tells Durdles, who steals the note. 
It does not reach Helena, but turns up after- 
wards as an important piece of evidence. 
Drood thought it had got to her, lost heart, 
visited his great-aunt near Limehouse to 
worm out family secrets from her, was 
robbed of watch and ring, again decoyed by 
lascars on to a vessel, and taken out to sea. 
On his return he makes his way to the 
chamber in the tower. Jasper arrives (vide 
bottom picture of cover), loses his head (he 
had come from catching a distant sight of 
Datchery in London, and has just perceived 
two more Datcherys in Cloisterham), and, 
dropping his lantern, rushes back into a 
dangerous position. Drood tries to save 
him. They are seen from below struggling 
on the leads. Neville arrives at the top 
first, breathless (the ‘three meet again ’’), 
to be hurled to his death (“a nephew killed 
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by an uncle”’). Tartar meets the same fate. 
The two muscular clergymen and the nearly 
exhausted Drood overpower and secure the 
murderer. 

Datchery was the clerical husband 
of the sister of the China Shepherdess. 
Casually mentioned early in the book, he 
is not brought into action till late in the 
tale, just as a rook in chess is stationary 
for a long time, but destined to be of value 
at the finish. A man of leisure, Datchery 
is also an old college chum and close per- 
sonal friend of the Dean, anxious to assist 
his sister-in-law (Mrs. Crisparkle) and the 
Dean in getting to the bottom of the trouble. 
Happening (with his wife) to be a Christmas 
guest in Minor Canon Corner, he was the 
“one exception ’’ who did not “straggle ” 
back with Jasper, Crisparkle, and Neville 
after the arrest of the last-named. He 
may have suddenly formed ideas of his 
own and gone direct alone to consult the 
Dean, or he may have returned walking to 
his brother-in-law’s right (Neville being to 
Crisparkle’s left) as an accepted custodian 
of the suspect, and not one of a “ straggling ”’ 
and gradually increasing throng of onlookers. 
He disguises himself just sufficiently to 
escape recognition by any chance London 
parishioner or other acquaintance in Clois- 
terham. Neville was another Datchery, 
but usually in London. Helena, too, may 
have appeared as Datchery in London, 
but never in Cloisterham. The idea of 
Helena being Datchery in Cloisterham is 
too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 
The Datcherys, fearing self-betrayal by 
their handwriting, communicate with each 
other in chalk on the cupboard door. The 
three of them play havoc with Jasper’s 
nerves. He refuses to believe his own eye- 
sight at last, hence his distrust of the 
real Drood as a real person in the upper 
chamber. 

It has been stated that a still living con- 
temporary of Dickens was told by the 
novelist that Drood was to be killed. Such 
evidence is entitled to respectful acceptance. 
We must then assume that Jasper threw 
Drood after Neville, and that Tartar married 
Rosa. It is known, however, that the final 
chapter of ‘ Great Expectations ’ was mate- 
tially altered by Dickens at the last moment 
to please his readers. It is possible that 
Dickens might have similarly changed his 
mind as to the fate of Drood. When Rosa 
and Drood parted, it is clear that Dickens 
intended them to meet again. All readers 
of the story would like them to have married 
at the end. Witmort CoRFIELD. 





‘*MEEND,” “ MYENDE,” ‘ MEAND.” 


Tuts local term is frequent in the Forest of 
Dene, as Clearwell Meend, Allaston Meend, 
Lower Meend, &c. Dr. E. McClure (p. 158, 
‘British Place-Names,’ note) connects it 
directly with the Cornish menedh, Welsh 
mynydd, i.e., the Long Minde (La Munede), 
co. Salop, signifying mountain, or ridge. 

I venture to think that this view rests 
upon insufficient basis. First of all, such 
ridges as are in that region have always 
been called so, z.e. Serridge (thirteenth cent. 
‘““Seyrruge”’); and when the thirteenth- 
century Forest scribe refers to an excep- 
tional hill, he frankly terms it Mons. Not a 
single instance of Mynydd has survived in 
that peculiarly conservative region ; whereas 
there are over twenty Meends. Secondly, 
wherever this term occurs it carries the sense 
of open untilled, or common, land, throughout 
the various Bailiwicks ; in fact, it is identical 
with the mean lands of co. Kent: lands held 
in common, O.E. gemene. That being so, it 
is of some interest to note that between the 
Church of St. Mary de Lode (i.e. ferry) 
and the Severn, at Gloucester, there is still 
a riverside hamm (homme) called Mean- 
ham(m). In Speed’s map, 1610, it is duly 
marked Myen-ham. It was also known as 
the Mene-mede. I find that there was a 
Great, and a Little, Mene-mead, and they 
adjoined. Over them the Mayor and bur- 
gesses, as well as the Convent of St. Peter, 
possessed. common-pasture rights. 

It is, therefore, of still more interest to 
find that the name of the way which led 
to this mead directly from the above- 
mentioned church was known for centuries 
as the Myende Lane, Myinde Lone, the 
Miindelone, also (? pl.) Myinges Lane (cf. 
‘Cal. Corp. Records,’ ed. W. H. Stevenson, 
1893), “ lying between the land of the Abbot 
of Gloucester on the east, and the land 
belonging to the service of St. Mary, in the 
Church of St. Mary, before the gate (ante 
Portam) of the Abbey, on the west,’”’ 1423—4, 
No. 1085. 

The other mentions of the position and 
name of lane and meadow all agree. Thus 
in 1303 (No. 773) it is called the Mzindelone. 
In 1284-7 it is Miendelone; in 1275-6, 
Myende- Lone; c. 1260 it is Themiindelone ; 
while in the ‘ Hist. et Cart. 8. Petri’ (ii. 243) 
the name is spelt Mthindelone (A.D. 1263). We 
have a Gloucestershire parson, of Bagendon in 
1330, called John of Mund-lone (Cal. Pat. R., 
m. 136b). There can, then, be no question 
about the identity of the significance of 
myen, or myende, with regard to this lane 
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and the meadow to which it gave special 
access. The d would therefore seem to have 
accreted itself, after the manner of the same 
letter in the term hind (hine), a servant (O.E. 
Hina). 

But a more obscure point of interest arises 
if we turn to the Perambulatio Forest de 
Dene of A.D. 1281. In this minute and 
valuable description of the bounds of the 
various Bailiwicks of that Forest there is no 
mention whatever of a Meend,; but several 
times there occurs the term La Munede, 
which is precisely the term used by 
the land scribes of Shropshire to describe 
the Long Minde (La Munede). “‘ Apud la 
holyene munede’’? is mentioned in this 
perambulation as a spot where an area for 
wood-cutting (trenchea) begins, te, ‘* At 
the Holly munede.” But as this cannot 
refer to a mountain or ridge in the Bailiwick 
of Berse, may it not refer to the local 
meend, otherwise Bérse Common (to-day) ? 
“Et sic ultra le muneden usque ad album 
lapidem ”’ (z.e., a Horestone, or Meerstone), 
occurs among the boundaries of Lea Bailly ; 
““et una trenchea vocata de Pirihale.... 
duret usque la Munedwey,” i.e., the path or 
road to the Meend, or common-land (cf. 
Myende-lone above). 

If my conjecture (for I will not venture 
to call it more) should prove to be correct, 
it would tend to show that the error (if such 
there be) in the term munede as applied to 
meend was due to the spelling of an Anglo- 
Norman scribe, who had been made familiar 
with its employment as a land term in other 
districts, but had forgotten its precise appli- 
cation.* St. Crarr BADDELEY. 





THE HESSIAN CONTINGENT: AMERICAN 
War OF INDEPENDENCE.—The following, 
of which I give a translation, appeared in the 
Feuille @ Avis de Lausanne, 18 March. I 
have added a note re Battle of Trenton :— 


““THE LANDGRAVE AND HIS MERCENARIES. 
“This week’s number of the Munich review, 
Light and Shadow, publishes a document of which 
the historical and moral interest need not be 
specially emphasized. 
“At the time of the War of Independence of 
the United States several German princes sold 


numbers of their subjects as mercenaries to 
England 
‘“‘Thus the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel sold 


16,992 of his subjects, the Duke of Brunswick 
5,723, the Prince of Hanau 2,422, the Margrave of 





* Tam, of course, aware that Sir John McLean, 
in a note to his transcription of the above Peram- 
bulatio, quotes Halliwell, and also Bailey’s ‘ Eng. 
Dict.,’ as deriving La Munede from (L.) munitus, 
fortified or fenced. 





Ansbach 1,644, the Prince of Waldeck 1,225, and 
the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst only 1,160. 

“Of this total of 29,166 men there peris!iel 
11,853. 

** As for each case of death or disability the 
sovereigns received a special indemnity, it was of 
pecuniary interest to them that as many as possi)le 
of their nation should perish. The price for each 
man varied from 375 to 575 francs. On February 
8th, 1777, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel wrote to 
Baron de Hohenberg, commandant of the Hessian 
contingent in America, a letter in which he mani- 
fests his great joy that in the Battle of Trenton, 
against George Washington, 1,650 Hessians out of 
1,950 had fallen ; and added that he was displeas »¢ 
that in the list of the losses which he had received 
from the English ministry only 1,455 victims were 
counted, a fact which meant a loss to the Prince's 
treasury. 

‘* He ended his letter in this manner :— 

“**T remind you that of the 300 Spartans wi» 
defended the Pass of Thermopyle not one returne.l. 
I should be glad to be able to say the same of my 
Hessians. Tell Commander Mindorf that I am 
not at all pleased at his behaviour in saving the 
300 men who were fleeing before Trenton. During 
the campaign, of all his troops he has not lost 
ten men. 

“The commander of the Hessian contingent 
could not be mistaken as to the meaning of this 
self-interested advice.” 

It was on Christmas night, 1776, that 
Washington suddenly re-crossed the Dela- 
ware River, from the State of Pennsylvania, 
in the darkness—made worse by a heavy 
snowstorm—and attacked the troops of 
Cornwallis, who had been unable to follow 
him for want of boats. The English army 
at Trenton were completely surprised, and 
about a thousand captured, together with 
numerous guns and ammunition. 

The employment of foreign troops, who 
were forwarded to America like slaves, had 
done much to incense the Americans and 
hurry forward the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Lausanne. 


JOHN BEARBLOCK.— 

‘* Bearblock or Bereblock, John (fl. 1563), 
draughtsman, was born near Rochester about 
1532, and was educated at Oxford. He is suid 
to have become a fellow of St. John’s College in 
1558, and of Exeter College on 30 June 1566. IIe 
graduated B.A. 29 March 1561, and M.A. 13 Feb. 
1564-5. Before the close of 1566 he was dean 
of his college, and was elected senior proctor of 
the university on 20 April 1569, his colleague 
being Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Bodley. 
In 1570 he was granted four years’ leave of 
absence, probably for study abroad, and in 1572 
received the degree of B.C.L. from a continental 
university. Nothing further is ascertainable about 
his personal history.” 

So far Sir Sidney Lee in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


In ‘Cal. S.P. Milan (1385-1618),’ at 
p. 595, is calendared a letter dated 28 June, 
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1577, from Audoenus Ludoviecus, Arch- 
deacon of Cambrai (7.e., Owen Lewis, B.C.L., 
sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and subsequently Bishop of Cassano), to 
Dom Cesare Speciano, protonotary apostolic 
at Milan, as follows :— 


“I wish to recommend to you Dom John 
Nerbloeum, an English clerk of Rochester, doctor 
of Common Law, who spent five years at Bologna 
and took an excellent degree, and won great 
applause to the glory of that University by his 
public disputations at the reopening of the 
studies or the arrival of students from some other 
University or any public function in the schools. 
He is learned in philosophy, skilled in law, a fluent 
speaker, modest, gentle, upright, of keen intelli- 
gence, sound judgment and a hard worker, and 
indefatigable. His father frequently called him 
home to England, as it were to the fleshpots of 
Egypt, but he remained in voluntary exile for the 
sike of the Catholic faith. He wishes to devote 
tie remainder of his days, I believe he is barely 
forty, to the ecclesiastical life, if he can find a 
suitable benefice or office worthy of his education, 
and he might even bring over his father to the 
Catholic communion if what was given to him 
might suffice for both. I have tried long and 
often at Rome for him, but have not yet succeeded. 
Cardinal Paleotus [i.e., Gabriele Palectti] favours 
Jiim and has often used his work, but has not 
vet provided for him, perhaps from lack of oppor- 
tunity. The whole Christian world knows the 
great qualities of Cardinal Borromeo, the light of 
our age, and I doubt not that he can find a place 
for a labourer in the Lord’s vineyard worthy of 
this man; I ask for this, and shall esteem it a 
favour to myself. T have no doubt that it will 
redound to the service of the Church of God. 


mee my house at Rome, the 28th June, 
577. 

There can be no doubt that ‘‘ Berbloeum ”’ 
is a misreading for Berblocum, 7.e. Bearblock. 
The ‘Concertatio Ecclesie’ mentions a 
John Berbloke, doctor of law, as an exile. 
Among the wills, either original or copies, 
preserved at the English College, Rome, in 
1838, was one ‘“ 1588, Joannis Berblochi, 
Angli”’ (see Collect Topog. et Genealog., v. 
87); so it is to be presumed he died there. 


A relative, Thomas Bearblock, was com- 
mitted to the Counter in Wood Street on 
12 or 22 Sept., 1586, and on 30 Nov. 
following the Council ordered him to be 
continued in prison, with this note: “‘ He 
travelled into Itallie to obtaine relief by 
means of the Catholiques there. He offreth 
conformitie ’’ (Cath. Rec. Soe., ii. 260, 
263, 264, 269). 


1718 (vol. xi. No. 21). It is in a small 
volume containing four consecutive numbers, 
and was exhibited at the conference of the 
Institute of Journalists held in London, 
1893 (cf. ‘Ency. Brit. xxxi. 173 b, and 
Fenland N. & Q., April, 1901, art. 886). 
As I have recently bought four copies, all 
dated two years earlier, viz., 10, 22, 31 May, 
and 7 June, 1716, it may be useful to de- 
scribe them. 

The title-pages are precisely similar to 
the B.M. copies (except dates and number- 
ing), as follow :— 


Stamford Mercury: 
eing 
Historical and Political 
Observations 
on the 
Transactions of Europe 
Together with 
Remarks on Trade. 


Thursday, May 10, 1716. 
No. 19 


Vol. VIL. 
[Woodcut.] 
Printed by Tho. Baily and Will. Thompson, at 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, 1716. 


Price Three Half-pence. 


It is a small quarto of twelve pages. 
The chief interest, it seems to me, of these 
discovered copies is that they confirm the 
opinion that this newspaper was numbered 
in half-yearly volumes, and if all the previous 
volumes were similarly issued, this would 
give us the date of the first number—Thurs- 
day, 1 (3) January, 1713. To complete the 
dates of the various years preceding my 
copies of vol. vii. and the B.M. copies of 
vol. xi., I subjoin the assumed list of half- 
yearly volumes :— 


Vol. L. Jan. to June, 1713 
= II. July to Dec., 1713 
ee | 12 Jan. to June, 1714 
fe IV. July to Dec., 1714 
fa V. Jan. to June, 1715 
46 VI. July to Dec., 1715 
3° Na Jan. to June, 1716 
» VIII. July to Dec., 1716 
a IX. Jan. to June, 1717 
‘“ X. July to Dec., 1717 
= XI. Jan. to June, 1718 

Which seems convincing proof that the 


volumes were numbered half-yearly, and 
that the earliest date of the Stamford 
Mercury was 1713 (or 1712 legal style), and 
not 1695, as is still maintained by some 





JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe ‘StramrorD Mercury.’ — One of 
the oldest copies of a provincial news- 
paper in the British Museum Library is 
the Stamford Mercury, published 22 May, 


authorities. Whether the present Lincoln, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury is a direct 
descendant of these 1716 and 1718 copies is 
most doubtful, but another question. 
HERBERT E. NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 
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RicHarpD BursBaGce.—A performance of 
Richard Burbage which has not yet found 
its way into the textbooks appears among 
the Guildhall Records (Letter-Book DD, 
f. 184b):— 

“Martis Quinto die Junii Anno Regni Regis 
Jacobi Anzlie, &c., Octavo. 

** Item, it is ordered that Mr. Chamberlaine shall 

pay unto Mr. Burbage and John Rice, the Piayers 
that rodd upon the twoe fishes and made the 
speeches at the meetinge of the Highe and mightie 
prince the Prince of Walles, upon the River of 
Thames on Thursday last, seventeene poundes tenne 
shillinges and sixpence by them disbursed for robes 
and other furniture for adorning themselves at the 
same meeting. And that they shall retaine to their 
owne uses, in liewe of their paynes therein taken, 
suche Taffety silke and other necessaryes as were 
provided for that purpose without any further 
allowance And this shalbe Mr. Chamberlain his 
warrant on this behalfe.” 
I thought the whole thing interesting enough 
to be recorded where it could be preserved 
for the use of scholars working on stage 
history. C. C. Sropss. 


PERCIVALL Port, F.R.S. (See 8 S. vii. 
105, 293.)—This eminent surgeon resided 
during the later years of his life at Neasden 
House, in the parish of Willesden, Middlesex. 
His name occurs in the parochial rate-book 
for the first time in 1784, as the occupier of 
Neasden House, where he resided until 1788, 
the year of his death. Mrs. Pott continued 
in occupation of the house until the end of 
1791. It does not appear from the records 
that Pott took any active interest in Willes- 
den parochial affairs. 

Three of his holograph letters, &c., dated 
1765, 1785, are preserved in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 32,968, f. 164; 35,534, 
ff. 70, 170). 

His portrait, engraved by Heath from 
a picture by Reynolds, was published 
10 March, 1790, by J. Johnson, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. DANIEL HIPWELL. 


; 


QUEEN ELIzABETH’s “ My own Crow.”’ 
The letter published by Cot. FyNMorE in 
connexion with the Norris family (ante, 
p- 275) would seem to imply that “ my own 
crow ” was a term of endearment exclusively 
applied by Queen Elizabeth to the Lady 
Margaret Norris. There is, however, suffi- 
cient evidence that her Majesty thus habitu- 
ally addressed her familiars. Here is a 
copy of a letter sent by her to one of her 
maids of honour, Lady Leicester, on the 
death of her son, and, curious coincidence, 
it was written on the same day as the 
epistle to Lady Norris. The letter to Lady 
Leicester, urging philosophic resignation 
and a determination to subjugate sorrowful 





emotions, may be considered as typical of 
the scholarly culture of that age. The 
following foot-note accompanies the letter, 
which was published in The Lady’s Magazine 
for February, 1775: ‘‘ Crowe, a term of 
familiarity used by the queen te this lady, 
whose father suffered with Queen Anne 
Boleyn.” I should imagine it was not applied 
in consequence of the addressee being of 
dark complexion, but purely as a caprice. 

““My owne crowe, harme not thieselfe for 
booteless helpe, but shew a good example to 
comfort your dolorous yoke-fellowe. 

** Althoughe we have deferred longer to repre- 
sent to you our greeved thcoughtes, because we 
liked ful il to yelde you the first refleccion of 
misfortunes whom we have alwaies rather thoughte 
to cherishe & comforte ; yet knowinge now neces- 
sitie must bringe it to your eares, & nature con- 
sequentlie must move both griefe and passions 
in your harte; we have resolved no longer to 
smother either ouer care for your sorrowe, or 
sympathie of ouer griefe for his losse: wherein, 
if it be true, that societie in sorrowe, workes 
dimynution, we do assure you by this true 
messenger of ouer mynde that nature can have 
stirred noe more dolorous affection in you (as a 
mother for a deare sonne) than gratefulness and 
memorie of his services past hath wrought in us 
his soveraigne, apprehension of our misse of so 
worthie a servante; but now that nature’s 
common worke is done, and he that was borne 
to die hath paide his tribute, let that Christian 
discretion steil the flux of your immoderate 
greefinge, which hath instructed you both bie 
example and knowledge, that nothing of this kind 
hath happened but bie Godes divine providence ; 
and let these lines from your loveing and gratious 
soveraigne serve to assure youe, that there shall 
ever appeare the livelie characters of our esti- 
maceon of him, that was in our gratious care of 
youe, and you that are left in valuing rightelie all 
theire faithful and honest endeavours: more at 
this time we will not write of this unpleasante 
subjecte, but have dispatched this gentleman to 
visite both youer lord and you, to condole with you 
in the true sence of your losse, and to praise you 
that the world maié see that what tyme cureth in 
weak myndes, that discretion and moderatyon 
helpeth in yours, in this accident where there is so 
just cause to demonstrate true patience & incdcra- 
tyon. 

** Geoven at our Manor of Richmonde, the 22nd 
of September, in the xxxix yeare of our reigne, 
1597.” 

T. H. Barrow. 


CoRNISH WILLS, PREROGATIVE COURT OF 
CANTERBURY. —In the British Record 
Society’s most useful volumes of indexes 
to wills preserved at Somerset House, and in 
the ‘ Index Locorum ’ to the three volumes 
so happily divided into counties, a few mis- 
takes, as is inevitable occur. 

As regards Cornwall, in the volume dealing 
with wills 1383-1558 (on pp. 613 and 614), 
for ‘‘ Mawgan-in-Meneage”’ read Mawgan 
Lanherne, 7.e. Mawgan-in-Pydar; and for 
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“Sennen 559” read St. Sithney 559. In 
the will of John Wayte “Seynt Synney ” 
is spoken of. Sithney is to-day often pro- 
nounced without the th. 

In the volume dealing with the wills 
1558-83, pp. 359-60, ‘‘ Glewnyan-Richard ”’ 
should be Glewuyan, i.e., Glivion-Richard, 
as distinct from Glivion-Flamank in Mawgan 
Lanherne. ‘‘Donveghe’”’ is Dunveth in 
St. Breock. Under St. Ives is wrongly 
indexed the will of James Cowche of St. 
Ive, in which parish, by the way, is situated 
the Trebigh of p. 349. St. Ives and St. Ive 
are a source of confusion to many. Car- 
nanton is not in the parish of St. Columb 
Major, but in Mawgan Lanherne. 

In the volume dealing with the wills 
1584-1604, pp. 480-81, the following correc- 
tions should be made. After Menheniot 
add 419, for Pool mentioned on that page 
is in that parish. After St. Austell add 366 
in respect of Tewington. St. Breock is 
referred to at pp. 429 and 445. St. Ewe is 
most probably meant by “ Sues,’ p. 78, but 
possibly St. Just. often pronounced St. Eust. 
is meant. St. Ive and not St. Ives is re- 
ferred to on pp. 59 and 158. Trefoidow, 
p. 341, is wrongly indexed under Devon. 

J. 


H. R. 


* PAW-PAW” IN THE ‘N.E.D.’—This 
slang or colloquial adjective, marked as 
obsolete with a query, is defined by the 
Dictionary as “‘A nursery expression for 
“nasty, improper, naughty,’ used euphe- 
mistically for ‘ indecent, obscene, immoral.’ ”’ 
The earliest instance quoted is from Grose’s 
‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 
third edition, 1796, where ‘‘ Paw Paw 
Tricks ” is explained as “ Naughty tricks ; 
an expression used by nurses, &¢., to 
children.” 

** Paw Paw Tricks,” it may be remarked, 
is already to be found in the second edition 
of Grose, 1788, where it is glossed by ‘‘ For- 
bidden Tricks : from the French prohibitory 
words pas pas ”’ (!). 

An older example by several years has 
been overlooked :— 

**¢ A child,’ said he, ‘is ashamed of nothing, till 

his mama or governess chides and tells him it 
is a pawpaw word, a naughty thing.’ ”—“ The Life 
and ek of Bertram Monttichet, Esq., Written 
by Himself,” vol. i. p. 117, London, n.d. 
The date of this production was apparently 
1761. See Prof. Wilbur L. Cross’s ‘ The 
Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,’ New 
York, 1909, p. 254. 

It is curious that neither the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under ‘ Paw-paw,’ nor the ‘ English Dialect 
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Dictionary ’ under ‘ Baba’ and ‘ Bobaw,’ 
was referred to when the use of ‘‘ Bob-baw!” 
was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ (9S. vii. 232 and 
earlier). EpwarD BENSLY. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


British AMBASSADOR IN FRANCE, 1595: 
De St. Marsavutt.—A French gentleman of 
English extraction, Green de St. Marsault, 
was present at the siege of La Feére, about 
the year 1595. The English ambassador, 
who seems to have been present at that siege, 
noticed M. de St. Marsault’s armorial bear- 
ings, which were affixed to the trappings 
of that gentleman’s sumpter mules; the 
ambassador recognized them as being the 
same as his own coat of arms, and acknow- 
ledged M. de St. Marsault as one of his 
distant relatives. It is believed that the 
name of this ambassador was George Gilpin. 
This piece of information is quoted from the 
family papers of the St. Marsaults, at the 
Chateau du Roulet, Charente Inférieure. 
One would like to know who was the British 
ambassador in France about the year 1595, 
and what was his coat of arms. 

W. S. CHURCHILL. 

7, Rue de Verneuil, VIIe Arrt., Paris. 


CHARLES Less, R.S.A.: ‘ Tue GOLFERS.’ 
—We should esteem it a great favour if 
you could ascertain, through any of your 
readers, the whereabouts of an original 
picture by Charles Lees, R.S.A., painted 
about 1849, entitled ‘The Golfers: the 
Finish of an Exciting Match, St. Andrews 
Golf Links.’ This picture was exhibited in 
the Royal Scottish Academy in 1850. Any 
information on the subject will be greatly 
appreciated by 

ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON. 

1574, New Bond Street, W. 


JAMES RALEIGH OF RAWLEYSTOWN, IRE- 
LAND.—What truth is there in the statement 
that to one James Raleigh, a near kinsman 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, there were granted 
by James I, lands in county Limerick, 
Ireland ? What was his exact relationship 
to Sir Walter Raleigh? The statement 
that he was an uncle, considering the alleged 
date of the grant, is probably a mistake. 
What is known of the descendants of James 
Raleigh ? 
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O’Hart, in ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ vol. i, p. 277. 
writes :— 

“A large grant of the lands of Rawleystown, 

which was part of the Desmond estate, was in 1609 
made by King James the First to James Raleigh, 
uncle to Sir Walter Raleigh.” 
Raleighstown, vulgarly known as Ralins- 
town, of which, it is said, not a vestige 
remains save the family keep, formerly 
stood on the high road between Lough Gur 
and Grange in county Limerick. 

In the church of the Recollects at Valen- 
ciennes, France, is amonument, erected to the 
memory of a scion of the house of Raleigh, 
with the following inscription :— 

‘*Messire Michel de Raleigh, de la famille de 
Rawleighstown, vivant capitaine commandant au 
régiment d‘infanterie Irlandaise de Berwick, 
chevalier de l’ordre militaire de St. Louis, qui eut 
lhonneur de servir 42 ans, sous les régnes de 
Louis XIV. et XV., et mourut le 31 Décembre, 
1732, 4gé de 76 ans.” 

The Registrar of Births in Ireland reports 
for the year 1890 those born in all Ireland 
bearing the name Raleigh as 11, of whom 
9 were born in Munster. The two counties 
in Munster in which the name occurs are 
given as Limerick and Tipperary. 

JOHN G. Ewrnc. 

Detroit, Michigan. 


AN UNPUBLISHED DovucGtLas LINE.—It is 
said that Sir James Douglas, third Lord of 
Dalkeith, 1440, had, besides James, Earl of 
Norton, a son named Henry, who left two 
sons, Henry and Alexander. 

Alexander married in 1479 Isabella, 
daughter of Robert Orr, and had Robert (1) 
and David, living 1511. 

Robert (1), born about 1480, married 
7 May, 1507, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Riche of Glasgow, and left Robert (ancestor 
of family of Hamiltune), Andrew, Walter, 
and Margaret (Wat). 

Andrew, born 1510, married in 1539 
Isabella Spens, widow of Andrew Smyth. 
Living in Lochambrocht in 1562. His 
children were Robert (2), Matthew, and 
Walter (a maltman of Glasgow 1610-57). 

Robert (2), born 18 May, 1540, married 
9 June, 1585, Sarah, daughter of John 
Cathair. Children: John and Robert (3). 

John married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Christopher Boyce, and had Hugh, who 
went to America in the ship Constance, 
24 Oct., 1635, aged 22 years. 

Robert (3), born 17 Aug., 1588, married 
3 Nov., 1609, Susan, daughter of Chris- 
topher Boyce. He was a maltman of 
Glasgow. Children: William, Robert (living 
1642), and Susan, wife of John Kawane. 





William, born 9 Aug., 1610, married Ann, 
daughter of Thomas Matlet or Motles of 
Ringstead, Northamptonshire (Matlet’s will 
was proved in 1612). They emigrated to 
America in 1639-40, and settled in Gloucester, 
Mass. Their children were Elizabeth, born, 
26 Aug., 1641; Sarah, 8 April, 1643; and 
William, 1 April, 1645. 

I should be glad to know if this is correct. 

Dovuceias MERRITT. 

Leacote, Rhinebeck, N.Y. 


Joun Moncure, 1709-64.—I should be 
very grateful for any information in regard 
to the Rev. John Moncure or his ancestry, 
He was born in Scotland in 1709 or 1710; 
emigrated to Virginia 1733; returned to 
England in 1737 to be ordained by the 
Bishop of London; returned to Virginia; 
married in 1741 Frances Brown; died in 
1764, and was buried in the Aquia Creek 
Church. He left money to a brother William 
in Kincardineshire. The names of his 
parents and the place of his birth are un- 
known. Lyp1a S. MoncurRE RopBrnson. 

Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


ANNE BERNERS.—Wanted parentage of 
Anne Berners, said to have been a sister 
of a London merchant of that name. She 
married Col. John Barnwell of South 
Carolina before 1704. The latter went to 
that province in 1701. His seal bore the 
arms of the Barnwell family of Crickston, 
co. Meath. 

E. Havitanp Hiniman, F.S.G. 

13, Somers Place, Hyde Park, W. 


A Curious Bactrian Corn.—Among my 
Bactrians I have a small bronze coin of 
Eukratides. It is very interesting, as the 
reverse shows a figure, with the right arm 
uplifted, crowning himself apparently, and 
riding @ huge bird of the eagle species. 
The obverse bears the well-raised head of the 
king, crowned with the fillet. The legend 
visible is “‘ Basileos Eukratidou’”’ in two 
lines. To the B.M. authorities this coin was 
not known. Is it a new type of that king ? 

C. SwWYNNERTON. 


MerpizvaLt Monastic Mortars.—In The 
Tablet of 8 March is an account of the 
discovery of a bell-metal medizeval mortar, 
weighing 107 lb., supposed to have belonged 
to Hyde Abbey, Winchester. Reference is 
also made to one in the York Museum, which 
formerly belonged to St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York. Are there any other specimens 
Known of these interesting objects dating 
from pre-Reformation times? R. C. B. 
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AutTHors WANTED.—I should be glad to 
know who is the writer of the poem in 
which the following lines occur :— 

T do not fear the landing on the shore ; 

Christ will be there, and I shall fear no more. 

But sometimes (for the flesh is weak) I shrink 

.... that in the intervening way 

The passage might be rough, and who can say 

What terrors might await us on the way ? 

Lord, take away from me this lingering dread. 

Thou art He that liveth and was dead, 

And now Thou art alive for evermore. 

When Death’s dark reign of terror shall be o’er, 

Lord, give me grace that I may cry, 

“Thanks be to Thee who giveth victory.” 


H. S—tr. 


I should be glad to know who wrote the 
following :— 

1. There is no adaptation or universal applica- 
bility in men, but each has his special talent, and 
the mastery of successful men consists in adroitly 
heeping themselves where and when that turn 
shall be oftenest to be practised. 

2. As body when the soul has fled, 

As barren trees decayed and dead, 

Is faith, a hopeless, lifeless thing, 

If not of righteous deeds the spring. 
3. Time loosely spent will not again be won. 


SPERO. 


‘THE TomMAHAwK.’—I got the other day 
a bound volume of The Tomahawk for 1867. 
It was a Saturday journal of satire, and 
contains a few clever cartoons by ‘ Matt ” 
Morgan. How long was it published ? 
J. W. Scorr. 
Leeds. 


Comine oF AGE.—1. When was 21 years 
recognized as the age of reaching man’s 
estate ? 

2. In the case of royalty does not this 
vary ? 

3. In the time of Edward IV. and the 
early Tudor kings was not 24 the age 
recognized ? G. W. 


StropE Famity ry AmeERiIca.—Can any 
of your readers give me information regard- 
ing the first Strodes to come to the United 
States—when and where they settled ? 
To which branch of the English family did 
they belong ? And where are any records 
regarding this branch of the family to be 
found ? W. Dz. S. 

New York City. 


ABOLITION OF TENURE By KNIGHT SER- 
vicE.—I should be glad if some one would 
kindly inform me as to the position of lords 
(other than the King) of tenants by knight 
service after the abolition Act of 1660. As 
is well known, the Crown had an excise 





revenue granted instead of the feudal dues 
surrendered; but did other such lords 
(holders of hundreds, baronies, &c.) receive 
any compensation for the loss of their 
privileges, or were any of their ancient rights 
preserved to them? Are the rights to 
fealty, suit of court, and escheat in 
active force at the present time in these 
cases ? Also, is any relief levied on the 
tenant, and, if so, how is the payment 
assessed ? G. D. 


Buttron-Makers: Dates WaAnNTED.—I 
should be very much obliged if any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me the dates of the 
following firms of button-makers :— 

I. McGowan, London. 

William & Alfred Horton, Sheffield. 

Kirkwood & Son, Edinburgh. 

Harding & Messenger, London. 

C. & W. Boggett, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 

Bullivant & Tipson. 

Edward Armfield, Birmingham. 

John Hunter, 16, Maddox Street. 

Thomason & Co. 

Wilkinson, late J. Hunter. 

P. D. M. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. THe Rev. STEPHEN GEORGE COMYN is 
described in the ‘ Admissions to Gonville and 
Caius Coll., Camb.,’ ii. 196, as “‘chaplain at 
sea to Nelson.” Particulars of his parentage 
and the date of his death, as well as details 
of his connexion with Nelson, are desired. 

2. EpMUND GOODENOUGH, born 2 April, 
1808, was admitted to Westminster School 
14 Jan., 1820. Particulars of his parentage 
and career are wanted. 

3. CHARLES GREVILLE, M.P. for Petersfield 
1795-6.—Was he the Charles Greville who 
married a daughter of the third Duke of 
Portland, and died 26 Sept., 1832? 

4, JOHN CHRISTOPHER FREDERICK 
KEPPEL was admitted to Westminster 
School 19 Jan., 1775. Who were his 
parents ? and when did he die ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Harcourt’s ELECTIONEERING SQuiBs.— 
I understand that Sir William Harcourt, 
when a mere lad, wrote some very clever 
electioneering squibs. Are any of them in 
existence ? A specimen or two might be 
welcome in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

M. L. R. BReEstar. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas: ‘ Monts CRISTO.’— 
Did Dumas write a sequel to ‘ Monte Cristo’ ? 
and, if so, under what name was it published ? 
If he did not, was any such book ever 





written by any other author? T. F. D. 
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‘THE 
little book thus entitled, being ‘“ volume 
the second, which completes the History 
of Guildhall, London, with other curious 
matters. Printed for Tho. Boreman, Book- 
seller, near the two giants in Guildhall, 
London, 1740. Price 4d.’ Eighteen pages 
of an Introduction are missing, but a list of 
subscribers’ names as far as ‘“‘ M.”’ shows that 
it was intended for children. ‘“‘ Giant 
Corineus”’ takes 100 copies (books) and 
“Giant Gogmagog ”’ 100 books. Book III. 
deals with the four figures on the outside of 
the Guildhall, and Book IV. with ‘‘ my Lord 
Mayor’s Show.’? The complete book has 
128 pages, and the Introduction should have 
xxiv, including subscribers. Is there any 
history attached to its production ? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


St. JAMEs’s, E.C.: E1GHTEENTH-CENTURY 
Wit1ts.—Can any of your readers inform me 
where I can find wills of twelve people 
who died in the parish of St. James’s, E.C., 
between 1770 and 1800? I possess a literary 
ticket from Somerset House, and have 
searched all the Calendars, including Courts 
Commissary, Consistory, Hustings, Arches, 
Lambeth, &c., also letters of administration, 
but in vain. As the people were paying land 
tax, and one of them had a lease of three 
houses for forty years, I am persuaded some 
will must have been left. I have been told 
that small amounts in those days could 
have been proved at local police courts, but 
can find no confirmation of this at Somerset 
House. P. Jonas, 


Rev. A. Hepiey.—The Rev. Anthony 
Hedley, a vicar in Northumberland, is said 
to have been a great friend of Sir Walter 
Scott. I can find no reference to him in 
Lockhart. What is known of him ? 

J. M. Buttocs. 


EnGiisH CHANTEYS.—Can any of your 
readers supply me with references to collec- 
tions of English chanteys and books or 
articles about them ? R. Dopps. 

Horne House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


BuURIAL-PLACE OF MARGARET (PEGGY) 
SHIPPEN, WIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD.— 
No record appears to exist of the burial- 
place of either Arnold or his wife. A member 
of the Shippen family in America has an 
idea that Mrs. Arnold was buried on some 
estate or farm she owned near London. 
I have myself an impression that I once 
saw in some book or print a reference to the 


GIGANTICK Huistory.’—I have a} burial of these two. 





Can any reader give 
me any help in this matter ? 
A. T. Story. 

Cranleigh. 

[Benedict Arnold was buried at Brompton on 
21 June, 1801, The Gentleman’s Magazine tor July 
containing an account of his funeral. His grave, 
however, cannot now be identified. See 9S. iii. 69, 
152, 271. ] 

‘* DowteER.”’—I shall be glad to know the 
occupation of an employer whom this word 
is used to describe in a seventeenth-century 
apprenticeship indenture. A. C. C. 


FirzGERALD AND Omar KuayyAm. — I 
have seen it stated that the famous poem, 
the ‘Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyém, is 
largely coloured in thought by the trans- 
lator, Edward FitzGerald. Is this so ? 

A. H. Hupson. 

[See 9 S. iii. 326, 395. At 10 S. vi. 453 Mr. R. L. 
Moreton referred to Mr Thomas Wright's * Life 
of Edward FitzGerald,’ vol. ii. p. 12, for an account 
of the difference between the original and the 
translation. ] 





Replies. 


BARNARD FAMILY. 
(11 S. vii. 308.) 


‘“Dr. BARNARD, preacher at Greys Inn” 
in 1652, is, apparently, Nicholas Bernard, 
D.D. (d. 1661), whose life and list of works, 
chiefly pamphlets, fill a page and more in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ He is there said to have been 
appointed Preacher of Gray’s Inn in 1651. 


Some further particulars about him are 
to be found in two of the letters published 
at the end of E. 8. Shuckburgh’s ‘Two 
Biographies of William Bedell,’ Camb., 
1902, viz., XLIII., Bishop Bedell to Dr. Sam. 
Ward (Tanner MS. Ixxi., f. 57), and L., 
Bishop Bedell to Archbishop Laud (State 
Papers Ireland, September, 1637). Barnard, 
as his name is spelt in these letters, had, 
when Dean of Dromore, vexed the good 
Bishop by his high standard of non-resident 
pluralism :— 

gg vicar of the parishes of Kilmore and 
Ballintemple and Kildrofarten, Rector of Kedy ; 
all of the Saheve collation. He was resident upon 
none of them all. But since my Lord Deputyes 
comming, takeing a new title of the Deanery from 
the King, without mention of the rest, he hath 
obtained a parrish Church in Drogheda called 
St. Peters to be united to it propter tenuitatem. 
And yet his former livings are better worth then 
300/i. per annum.”-—Bedell to Laud. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
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In reply to your correspondent’s second 
question, the pedigree referred to relates to 
Wymondham, Norfolk, but the name appears 
to be Bainard. It was probably drawn up 
on the sale of the Manor of Nothes in Wy- 
mondham by Edmund Bainard to Sir 
Edward Clere of Blickling. I can forward 
your correspondent an extract from it if 
he wishes. A further question may arise 
whether the names Bainard or Baynard and 
Barnard are identical. They seem to have 
been used interchangeably. 

Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 

Norwich. 


1. Nicholas Bernard, D.D., was appointed 
Preacher of Gray’s Inn 17 June, 1651. He 
was educated at Cambridge; chaplain and 
librarian to Archbishop Ussher; Dean of 
Kilmore 1627; Prebendary of Dromore 
and Dean of Ardagh 1637; chaplain and 
almoner to Oliver Cromwell; published 
religious, historical. and other works, includ- 
ing a Life of Archbishop Ussher, 1656, which 
involved him in a controversy with Dr. Peter 
Heylyn. He died 1661. Dr. John Barnard 
or Bernard (d. 1683), Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxon, and Prebendary of Lincoln, 
published a life of his father-in-law Dr. 
Heylyn in 1683. His son of the same names 
was a supporter of James IT. 

A. R. BayLey. 


1. Foster’s ‘Gray’s Inn Admission Register,’ 
p. 500, says :— 

** Dean Nicholas Bernard, pensioner of Emmanuel 
Coll. Camb. 1617, Dean of Kilmore 1627, Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Drogheda, 1627-8, Chaplain to Abp. 
Ussher....Dean of Ardagh June 22, 1637, Prebend. 
of Dromore July 12, 1637, Chaplain to Oliver Crom- 
well and one of his Almoners, Preacher of Gray's 
Inn 1651, Rector of Whitchurch-cum-Marbury, cos. 
Salop and Chester, July 16,1660. Died Oct. 15th, 
1661. [B.A. 1620-1, M.A. 1622, M.A. of Oxford 1628, 
D.D. of Dublin 16.., D.D. of Cambridge 1650, D.D. 
of Oxford 1657.]” 

2. Lothian Papers, 1515.—I would suggest 
a letter to the Marquess of Lothian, Blickling 
Hall, Aylsham, Norfolk, giving full refer- 
ence to the volume, and asking if his solicitor 
could be allowed to copy the pedigree for 
the querist upon payment of the solicitor’s 
charges. 


3. Charlemont Manuscripts (Hist. MSS., 
13th Report. App., pt. viii. p. 24 (not 23).— 
The Barnard item is incorrectly indexed in 
this volume. George Barnard was Usher 
of the Order of St. Patrick. The words 
“Ulster King- of - Arms” refer to Sir Wm. 
Hawkins, whose name follows as knight 
attendant on the Order. Lzo C. 





‘“ THE LOWING HERD WINDS SLOWLY 0’ER 
THE LEA” (11 8. vii. 270, 316).—The cows, 
after having been milked, must have been 
returning to their pasture for the night, 
according to the abiding daily hygienic 
and economic routine of the dairy; and 
they must at the same time, as they trooped 
along in Indian file, have been lowing, 
according to the immemorial custom of 
* jungle law,’’ which requires that notice 
shall at once be given to the herd when 
food is insight. I do not think “ lowing” 
is merely a fixed epithet here. 

This interpretation, I venture to submit, 
meets all the requirements of the case, and 
presents no difficulty of any kind ; whereas 
the other interpretation, the more usual 
home-coming theory, is a fallacy of obser- 
vation which lets loose a swarm of objec- 
tions. For first of all, however much the 
tenor of the line may seem to suggest that 
the cows were homeward bound, at any rate 
it does not say so. Moreover, if the cows 
were coming home to be milked, how can 
milking-time (5 P.M. say) and curfew (8 P.M.) 
be reconciled ? You cannot milk cows at 
8 o'clock at night, for what would happen 
to the cows if you did? and what would 
happen to the milk? Neither can you milk 
cows in the dark. We are compelled to 
assume that Gray either described what he 
actually saw, and wrote what he meant to 
write, or else that he mixed and muddled 
his memories at some distance of time after- 
wards. Everything certainly, as your corre- 
spondent says, is designed to emphasize the 
gathering twilight and the cessation of work ; 
but had the movement of the lowing kine 
been homeward, I suggest that work for 
the day would not have been over, nor 
would pasturing for the night, unless, indeed, 
the cows had been milked in the field, and 
were then en route to the cow-house for the 
night—a thing which does not take place 
in summer. Cows, in summer, continue 
grazing till after 10 P.m., as they spend the 
night in the open field. 

My own personal experience bears out 
what I have said. The cows in Dorset- 
shire, at milking-time, would be, of course, 
scattered over the meadow, and to collect 
them the cowman, or dairymaid, would 
open the gate and call out, not “ Koosh,” 
as another correspondent says, nor yet 
“Cusha,’”’ as Miss Ingelow says, but the 
loud, carrying cry ‘Wo! Wo! Wo!” 
sending at the same time the trusty farm- 
dog off in hot haste with the significant 
order “ Fetch ’em round—Quick!” Then 
would ensue a pretty pastoral episode 
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worthy of the best days of the Judges, for | 


the dog, duly proud of his office, would fly 
off and skirt the hedge, and sweep the cows 
up in a twinkling—true to his name—and 
keep them together, by yapping at their 
heels, until they converged on the gate, 
through which they would troop tumul- 
tuously, straddle - footed, dew - breathed, 
divine, as in Homer, but without saying 
aught and in absolute silence, to the barton. 
Then, after milking, when there was no 
urgent necessity, they would return, as 
it always seemed, of their own accord, in 
Indian file, back to the meadow for the 
night, and the leader would, as she entered 
the field, raise her voice and low and low, 
lusty and loud and long, again and again. 
It was therefore with curious interest that 
I recently witnessed a dairy of forty cows 
being driven home for milking, when the 
very same tactics and behaviour were 
repeated for half a mile down the road, 
and the well-remembered scenes of child- 
hood were recalled in a moment. That, by 
way of commentary, was good, but there 
was better to follow, for on crossing the 
river, and proceeding through the fields, 
I met four cows being driven out after 
milking, and, behold! they too were in 
Indian file. and the leader was lowing, 
lowing, loud and long. E. C. Maran. 


Bournemouth. 


The answers at the second reference are 
full of interest, but I doubt whether they 
throw much light on Gray. He was, I 
fancy, more concerned for the composition 
of his picture than for truth of detail, and 
in this particular line, as in what follows, 
he can hardly be said to have had his eye 
on the object. We could not, in any case, 
be sure of his exact meaning unless we 
knew the customs of the neighbourhood, 
the season of the year, the time of day, and 
we know none of them except the last, and 
that only approximately. Was it spring, 
summer, or winter? The beetle’s “‘ dron- 
ing flight ’’ seems to indicate summer, but 
not so the “‘ drowsy tinklings”’ from “ the 
distant fold,’ for, in our day at any rate, 
sheep are not folded in Summer. But if 
it were summer, it is unlikely that the 
“herd ’’ would be milked at home. My 
mother, who was one of four daughters of 
a well-to-do yeoman farmer in the Midlands, 
has often told me how she and her sisters, 
when young, used to milk the cows in the 
fields all through the summer, and carry 
the milk home on their heads; and my 
father said the same of the farmers’ daughters 
of his village. When he was a lad much of 





our parish was still unenclosed. This com- 
mon land lay mostly on the wolds above the 
village, and even in my time, when it was 
enclosed, and some of it in my father’s 
occupation, it was still called ‘“‘ The Pasture.” 
There was a lane, called from its dirty condi- 
tion ‘‘ Pudding Lane,” which ran up behind 
the village to the edge of the Pasture, and 
there the women used to milk the cows, 
which were left out all night. The spot on 
which this was done was, in my boyhood, 
still known by the scurrilous name of 
** Tattlef—t Hill.” The most we can say 
of Gray’s line is, I think, that he wanted a 
herd of cows for decorative purposes, not 
too near, and leisurely in movement, and it 
did not matter to him (nor does it to us) 
whether they were coming to be milked or 
seeking their sleeping-ground. Curfew-time 
would be late for milking. And is not the 
passage imitated from a classical author ? 
There is a note to that effect in the Aldine 
edition. Anyway, there the herd is in the 
verse, “‘a thing of beauty ”’ and “a joy for 
ever.” Cc. C. B. 


The heading is not a correct quotation, 

Gray wrote 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 
It is correctly printed in two recent editions, 
those of W. L. Phelps and D. C. Tovey. 
Both editors draw special attention to the 
common error. It is curious that later on 
in the ‘ Elegy’ 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour 
is one of the most frequently misquoted 
lines in the English language. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


Royat East LonpoN VOLUNTEERS (11 8. 
vii. 288).—In the use of this expression I 
am afraid that we must charge Dickens 
with the error of committing a double 
anachronism. In the first place, in the 
days of Gabriel Varden such a company 
of volunteers as this, and bearing this 
name, never existed. Secondly, the very 
term East London is certainly a com- 
paratively modern expression, and could 
surely have had no significance in those 
days. For East London, as a compre- 
hensive term covering a number of parishes 
east of the Tower, was not in existence. 

At the period preceding the Gordon Riots 
there was no Royal East London Company 
of Volunteers. The volunteer companies 
to which Dickens refers are most probably 
those which owed their origin to the public- 
spirited action of the Committee of the 
Westminster and Middlesex Subscription 
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held at the Guildhall 16 July, 1779, when it 
was decided to offer the Government, then 
threatened and harassed by the fear of an 
invasion by the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, the services of twenty-four com- 
panies of volunteers. This offer was quickly 
followed by a proposal from the Deputy- 
Lieutenants and Justices of the Peace for 
the Tower Royalty to raise six companies 
on a similar plan, with the stipulation that 
the men should not be obliged to serve out 
of the Hamlets. These volunteer companies 
were raised parochially—as, for example, 
the Whitechapel Volunteers, the Mile End 
Volunteers, the Hackney Volunteers—and 
the magnates of each parish were generally 
in command. It was perhaps one of these 
companies that Dickens had in his mind’s 
eye when he invested Gabriel Varden with 
a sergeantship in the Royal East London 
Volunteers. 

After 1783 most of these local associations 
were disbanded, but upon the outbreak 
of the Napoleonic scare they were quickly 
revived amid much excitement. In 1794 
volunteer companies were raised, some 
dependent as companies on militia, others 
as independent units. This was followed in 
1798 by the formation, for purely local 
defence, of armed associations. The 
Hamlets of the Tower had each its separate 
corps again, raised parochially. Excellent 
coloured illustrations of a volunteer of each 
corps in full dress, together with short de- 
scriptions, are publicly exhibited in the hall 
of the Mile End Public Library, Stepney, E. 

On p. 301 of Macmillan’s edition of the 
novel is a picture depicting Gabriel Varden 
resplendent in his gorgeous uniform. This 
is areprint of ‘‘ Phiz’s”’ original illustration. 

GURNER P. JONES, 

Stepney Reference Library, Mile End, E. 


THE Rep Hanp oF ULsTER (11 S. vii. 
189, 275, 334)—Why the sign of the red 
hand was so potent at Constantinople may, 
perhaps, be explained by the following from 
the late W. E. Curtis, whose account pos- 
sibly can be trusted in this instance, he 
being on the ground. In the mosque we 
call St. Sophia there is 
‘on one of the columns in the south-east part of 
the interior a mark resembling the imprint of a 
bloody hand, which is said to have been made by 
Mahomet II., as his horse stood upon the bodies 
of the Christians who had died defending the house 
of God. This mark is about fifteen feet from the 
floor, so that there must have been several tiers of 
corpses under the feet of his horse.” 

RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass.- 





AUTHOR WANTED (11 S. vii. 330).— 
Man is immortal till his work is done. 
The authorship of the poem containing this 
line was claimed for James Williams, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, in an 
obituary notice of him in The Guardian for 
17 Nov., 1911. Sed quere The Guardian for 
24 Nov. in the same year. 
G. W. E. RUssELL. 


This was investigated in The Guardian 
some two or three years ago; many clues 
were given, but no single origin discovered, 
The quotation in the plural form (‘‘ Men 
are immortal ’’) occurs, without any hint of 
borrowing, in a letter from David Living- 
stone, March, 1862, describing the death of 
Bishop Mackenzie in Africa. This letter is 
preserved at St. Paul’s College, Burgh, 
Lincs. W. B. 


In The Guardian in 1911 Dr. Pope of 
Oxford claimed the authorship for the late 
Dr. Williams of Lincoln College, and wrote : 

‘* My authority for the statement that this line 

was written by the late Dr. Williams was Dr. 
Williams himself. He spoke of it to me more than 
once, and on the last occasion told me he was very 
glad to have written it.” 
In the same letter Dr. Pope mentioned 
having received several interesting com- 
munications on the subject, including one 
pointing out that the words were spoken on 
30 Dec., 1860, by Dr. A. B. Evans, then of 
St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. This was more 
than a year before Dr. Livingstone’s letter 
of 18 March, 1862, announcing the death of 
Bishop Mackenzie, to which Mr. Boulter, of 
St. Paul’s College, Burgh, referred during 
the discussion in The Guardian. ee 


A correspondence on the authorship of 
this saying was carried on in The Guardian 
during 1911: 17 and 24 Nov., 1 and 8 Dec. 
Mr. R. W. M. Pope of Keble Road, Oxford, 
wrote in the issue of 17 Nov. ascribing the 
line to James Williams, D.C.L., Fellow of 
Lincoln, just then deceased. Other corre- 
spondents, however, traced the line much 
further back. Mr. L. Phillips, writing 
from the Theological College, Lichfield, 
says that Archbishop Maclagan tracked the 
line as far as Whitefield’s sermons, but 
even there it was given as a quotation, 
S. L. writes (8 Dec., 1911) :— 

‘“‘ Fuller’s ‘ Church History,’ vol. ii., on Bede’s 
death says: ‘ Thus God’s children are immortall 
whiles their Father hath anything for them to 


do on earth.’ ”’ 
Wn. H, PEET, 
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OLD-TIME CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND STORIES 
(11 S. vii. 310, 356)—For a general survey 
of the whole subject see Mrs. E. M. Field’s 
‘The Child and his Book: some Account 
of the History and Progress of Children’s 
Literature in England,’ London, 1891 (a 
later edition 1895). This work covers the 
entire period of children’s literature, and 
is packed with information. Next in order 
of importance I would name Charles Welsh’s 
‘A Bookseller of the Last Century,’ London, 
1885, which is the Life of John Newbery, 
the publisher of children’s books in St. Paul's 
Churchyard—a thoroughly good book, having 
at the end lists of all the books issued by 
Newbery and his successors. Supplement- 
ary to this are two smaller books by Charles 
Welsh, issued by the Sette of Odd Volumes, 
and forming numbers 11 and 13 of the 
privately printed ‘‘Opuscula”’ of that 
learned body. The first is ‘On some of the 
Books for Children of the Last Century, with 
a few words on the Philanthropic Publisher 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard,’ 1880. The 
second is ‘On Coloured Books for Children, 
with a Catalogue of Books Exhibited’ 
{before the Sette of Odd Volumes), 1887. 
Mr. Welsh wrote historical introductions to 
new editions of ‘The History of Little 
Goody Two Shoes’ and ‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast.’ He 
wrote as well an article on ‘Old Children’s 
Books’ for The Newbery House Magazine, 
vol. iti. (extinct). 

The early history of this subject is dealt 
with in Mrs. Field’s book. but additional 
notes can be found in the Preface, by the 
late Dr. Furnivall, to ‘The Babees Book’ 
(E.E. Text Society), and in R. H. Quick’s 
‘Essays on Educational Reformers’ and 
T. Spencer Baynes’s ‘What Shakespeare 
Learnt at School’ (in his ‘ Shakespeare and 
other Studies ’). 

Besides the books named in the Editorial 
foot-note to this query—‘ Pages and Pictures 
from Forgotten Children’s Books,’ 1898, and 
‘Stories from Old-fashioned Children’s 
Books,’ 1899—Mr. A. W. Tuer wrote an 
exhaustive work upon ‘ Horn Books.’ Mr. 
W. E. A. Axon has also written a 
pamphlet ‘Horn Books and ABC’s,’ and 
M. Léopold Delisle of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has issued another pamphlet on 
the same subject. Mr. Axon contributed a 
paper to The Library, January, 1901, upon 
“The Juvenile Library, 1880.’ Miss Agnes 
Repplier has written one or more essays 
upon the subject of old children’s books 
for The Atlantic Monthly. In Longman’s 
Magazine, October, 1901, there is an article 








by Mrs. L. A. Harker, ‘Some Eighteenth- 
Century Children’s Books.’ The subject 
was a favourite one with Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge, and she contributed an article 
entitled ‘ Children’s Books of the Last Cen- 
tury ’ (eighteenth) to Macmillan’s Magazine, 
vol. xx. 

Mr. Anstey has written one or two essays 
on the same, and one of these appears in 
The New Review, vol. xiv. (extinct). There 
was another upon ‘The Fairchild Family ’ 
in The Nineteenth Century a few years ago. 
Canon Ainger has an amusing paper on the 
subject reprinted in his * Lectures.’ The 
Studio has a special number dealing _his- 
torically with children’s books. Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s Life of Kate Greenaway should 
not be forgotten, nor Ruskin’s remarks 
upon her art in ‘The Art of England.’ 
Ruskin, it will be remembered, said many 
favourable things of ‘Dame Wiggins of 
Lee,’ and of Bewick as an illustrator of 
children’s books. There is a sketch of the 
history of children’s books by C. M. Hewins 
in The Atlantic Monthly, vol. \xi., 1888. 
The Quarterly Review, vol. Ixxvii. (1844), 
had a 26-page article on ‘ Children’s Books,’ 
and The Dublin University Mag., vol. xliii., 
1854, had an essay on ‘ Children’s Pleasure 
Books.’ Thackeray wrote in Fraser's Maga- 
zine, vol. xxxili. (1846), ‘On some Illus- 
trated Children’s Books.’ 

A few months ago there was an exhibition 
at Olympia in connexion with the interests of 
children, and a large space was devoted to 
showing old children’s books. The chief 
exhibitor was Mr. Harvey Darton, the 
descendant of, and successor to,a pioneer in 
children’s books,and the head of the firm 
of Wells Gardner & Co. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


An Earty SHORTHAND Soctrety (11 S. 
vii. 308).—Much information concerning the 
society formed to extend the knowledge 
and use of the ‘‘ Universal English Short- 
Hand ” of John Byrom, M.A., F.R.S., will 
be found in ‘The Private Journal and 
Literary Remains of John Byrom,’ edited 
by Mr. Parkinson, and published by the 
Chetham Society in 1854-6. Mr. Matthias 
Levy, writing with the above work before 
him, says :— 

“The reiterated ‘challenges’ of Weston in- 
duced Byrom and some of his more famous 
pupils to form themselves into a society for the 
encouragement of shorthand...... The Society, estab- 
lished by Byrom .and his pupils, was addressed by 
the members in turn. We have Byrom himself 
lecturing on the antiquity of his art. Dr. Hartley 
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reads a paper on shorthand, while others take an 
active part in promoting the interests of the insti- 
tution. Constant reference is made to this in the 
journal.”—‘ History of Short-Hand Writing,’ 1862, 


p. 75. 
A. T. W. 


Byrom’s Shorthand Society is referred 
to in ‘The Poems of John Byrom,’ edited 
by Dr. A. W. Ward (Chetham Society, 
vol. xxix., N.S., p. 90). There seems to have 
been a Manchester branch which met at 
a tavern called Bufton’s at Altrincham, 
Cheshire. Dr. Ward reprints from Byrom’s 
Journal of August, 1728, some stanzas of 
invitation to Warrington members, which 
include the following.—The reference to 
““Dick’s”’? is to Richard’s Coffee-House, 
No. 8, Fleet Street, a place Byrom often 
visited, and where, perhaps, at that time 
the London Society met :— 

Could I but once a country congress fix, 

Before the winter calls me up to Dick’s, 

And tie therewith, as with a shorthand tether, 

My Lancashire and Cheshire sons together : 

Then, emulation would perhaps inspire, 

And one example set the rest on fire ; 

So should my sons of Lancashire and Cheshire 

Work ev'ryone at shorthand like a thresher. 


Yea, meet, my sons ; appoint a shorthand feast 
- fortnight, three weeks, or each month at 
east ; 
Lest it be said by longhand men profaue, 
We caught so many clever folk in vain! 
Be not discouraged, then, if one by one— 
Dull solitude !—you go but slowly on: 
For, when you meet together in a bundle,— 
Adzooks! You cannot think how fast you’ll 
trundle ! 
Byrom’s system of shorthand, says Espinasse 
in his ‘ Lancashire Worthies,’ procured him 
“the honour of admission into the Royal Society, 
and enabled him to rank among his pupils Lord 
Chesterfield, the Duke of Devonshire, yo Wal- 
pole, Bishop Hoadly, Hartley the metaphysician, 
ord Camden, and others.” 
W. Harrison, F.S.A. 
Hale, Cheshire. 


DIMINUTIVE ALMANACS (11 S. vii. 329).— 
Some years ago an illustrated article appeared 
in one of the monthlies, written by Florence 
Burnley, in which that lady asserts that the 
“‘ little-est ” of books in England is Schloss’s 
‘English Bijou Almanac for 1839,’ This 
small volume measures exactly three- 
quarters of an inch long, and is half an inch 
wide. It contains portraits of Queen Vic- 
toria, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Lady 
Blessington Wellington, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Gertrude Pasta, and Beethoven, to 
each of which is appended a poem. Then 
follows the calendar. Inside the cover is 
the inscription ; ‘‘ Anna East—her book.” 





In my own collection I possess two of these 
absurdly diminutive almanacs. They are 
plainly bound, have gilt edges, and’ measure 
2}in. by 1}4in., being entitled ‘ London 
Almanack for the Year of Christ ’"—1846 
and 1848 respectively. The name appears 
on a circle, within which is a shield bearing 
the arms of the City of London. The 
earlier contains as a frontispiece a pano- 
ramic illustration of Richmond Hill, as 
seen from the Twickenham meadows. A 
list of the eclipses, &c., in the current year 
is followed by the calendar; and the whole 
concludes with several pages devoted sever- 
ally to a Regal Table, lists of the Officers of 
State, Court of Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, as well as tables of stamps, transfer 
days at the Bank, &c. The other volume 
commences with a continuous view (occupy- 
ing four pages) of the Orphan Working 
School on MHaverstock Hill, followed by 
much the same kind of information as 
given in the other. In both it is notified 
that Bank Holidays are “‘ Good Friday, 
Christmas Day, May Ist, and November Ist.” 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Sir JoHN GILBERT AND ‘THE LONDON 
JOURNAL’: PAPER AND NEWSPAPER DUTIES 
(11 S. vii. 221),— Mr. Ratex THOMAS 
finds a difficulty in reconciling Henry 
Vizetelly’s reference to “‘a paper duty 
which positively doubled the price of 
the material” on which cheap _publica- 
tions were printed with the statement 
made to him that The London Journal was 
dated a fortnight in advance of the day 
of publication “‘to avoid payment of the 
duty.” The duty intended was the news- 
paper duty, not the paper duty. Various 
devices were adopted to prevent a publica- 
tion being technically a ‘‘ newspaper,” and 
so to avoid payment of newspaper duty. 
Paper duty was levied on paper as such, 
without regard to the purpose for which it 
was employed, and therefore had to be paid 
by every publisher, whether he published a 
“newspaper”? or not. F. W. Reap. 


Wuirte Horskss (11 8. vii. 109, 215, 295). 
—If both forelegs of a horse are white- 
stockinged, it is lucky to have him ;_ but if 
a fore and hind leg on the same side are 
white, the animal is unlucky to keep. A 
horse with an off fore, or a near hind, leg 
white-stockinged is worth having. This is 
what is said in the North Midlands. 

A horse with a white blaze is desirable. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
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THE WoRKS OF JOHN PECHEY, PHYSICIAN 
(11 S. vii. 328).—I have a copy of 

“The | Whole Works | of that Excellent 
Practical Physician, | Dr. Thomas Sydenham. 
Wherein | not only the History and Cures | of 
Acute Diseases are treated of, after a | New and 
Accurate Method; but also the | Shortest and 
Safest Way of Curing most | Chronical Diseases. | 
|The Third Edition, corrected from the 

| Original Latin, by John Pechey, M.D. | of the 
College of Physicians in London. | Lon- 
don, | Printed for R. Wellington, at the Dolphin 
and Crown, at the West-End of St. Paul’s 
Church- Yard, 1701.” 

The translator’s Preface occupies 2 pp.; 
the author’s Preface 11 pp. ; List of Books 
Printed for the Publisher, 1 page ; 453 pp. 
of text; Index, 1 page; Further List of 
Books Printed for R. Wellington, 2 pp. 
Amongst the first of these lists of books 
there is another of Pechey’s works :— 

“A General Treatise of the Diseases of Infants 
and Children, Collected from the best Practical 
Authors. By John Pechey of the College of 
Physicians. Price 1s. 6d.” 

At the end of the text there is also an 
alvertisement to the effect that 
** Excellent purging Pills, prepared by John 
Pechey, are to be Sold at his House, at the Angel 
and Crown in Basing-Lane, London,” &c. 

The copy is an 8vo bound in the original 
eulf. G. Yarrow Batpocr. 

South Hackney, N.E. 








THE DATE-LETTERS OF OLD PLATE (11 S. 
vii. 289, 338, 350).—Mr. Octavius Morgan 
gave all his marks and copyrights to Mr. 
Wilfred Cripps, C.B., who for some years 
previously had been collecting information 
on his own account, preparatory to bringing 
out a book of his own on the subject. 
This was published by Mr. Murray in 1878 
under the name of ‘Old English Plate,’ and 
is now running through a ninth edition. 

H. A. C. 


OBELISK AT ORANGE GROVE, BATH: ME- 
MORIAL OF MARY QUEEN OF JAMEs II (11 8. 
vii. 309).—1. 4 Prince of Orange and Beau 
Nash.—In the centre of the Orange Grove, 
Bath, is a small obelisk,erected by Beau 
Nash, M.C., in compliment to a Prince of 
Orange who came to Bath for the benefit of 
the waters. The obelisk bears the following 
inscription, composed by Borlase, the Cornish 
historian :— 

- In . Memoriam . 
. SANITATIS . 
. PRINCIPL . AURIACO . 
- AQUARUM . THERMALIUM . Potv . 
FaveENTE . Deo. 
. OvANTE . BRITANNIA . 
FELICITER . RESTITUT# . 
- MDCCXXXIV. 





2. Mary, Queen of James II. — In 
the year 1687 Mary, the Queen of 
James II., came to the Bath waters to 
cure her barrenness; she bathed in the 
Cross Bath. The Queen conceived, and a 
memorial marble cross was afterwards 
erected in the centre of the bath. It was 
later removed, and was for many years 
kept (in fragments) in a corporation lum- 
ber-room. A portion of the old erection 
was used a year or two ago in the make-up 
of the summer open-air hot mineral-water 
fountain in the Institution Gardens, in the 
rear of the Orange Grove, Terrace Walk. 
The following inscription originally ran 
around the cornice and frieze of the old 
** Melford Cross *’ :— 

“In perpetuam | Regine Marie Memoriam, | 
Quam, Ceelo in Bathonienses Thermas | Irradiante, 
Spiritus Domini, qui fertur | Super aquas, | Trium 
regnorum heredis | Genetricem effecit. | Utrique 
parenti, natoque anny | Absit gloriari, | nisi in 
Cruce Domini nostri Jesus Christi; | Ut plenius 
hauriant | Aquas cum gaudio | ex fontibus salva- 
toris. | Deo trino et uni, | Tribus digitis_orbem 
appendenti, | Ac per crucem redimenti, | Hoc tri- 
columnare tropheum | Vovet dicatque | JOHANNES 
Comes DE MELFORT.” 

Witt1am MacArrTuur. 


Beau Nash, the uncrowned king of Bath, 
seems to have been responsible for the 
trifling Orange monument. In ‘A Guide 
to....Watering and Sea Bathing Places,’ 
London (1810), occurs the following, under 
‘ Bath,’ p. 58 :— 

‘**Orange Grove, between the Abbey Church and 
the Lower-rooms, is a beautiful open area, 190 feet 
long and 170 broad, planted with rows of elm, 
periodically topped and lopped, which gives them 
a stunted appearance...... n the centre stands a 
small obelisk, which a Bath waggon might carry 
to London at once without being overloaded, 
erected by King Nash, in honour of the Prince 
of Orange, with the subsequent elegant inscrip- 
tION > .05..: [ut supra) 
which the author of the ‘ Guide’ translates 
as follows :—- 

“In memory of the happy restoration of the 
health of the Prince of Orange, by the drinking of 
the Bath waters, through the favour of God and 
to the joy of Britain, 1734.” Wan. NorMAN. 


[Cot. Haroitp Mater also thanked for reply.] 


St. JKATHARINE’S-BY-THE-TOWER (ll S. 
vii. 201, 310).—The admirable letter of J. C. 
Buckler kindly transcribed by Mr. J. DE © 
BERNIERE SMITH at the latter reference is of 
interest, as it suggests that J. B. Nichols’s 
work on this foundation was in a measure 
prompted by Buckler. The antiquarian 
value of this artist’s numerous drawings 
is not sufficiently appreciated, but valuable 
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as his drawing of the Duke of Exeter’s 
monument may be, it is a pity he did 
not give as much attention to the loss 
of St. Katharine’s as he did to the 
almost contemporary demolition of the 
Guildhall Chapel. That is why I consider 
I was justified in writing that these topo- 
graphical artists had neglected St. Katha- 
rine’s. I published in The Antiquary some 
years ago a letter of W. J. Bankes on his 
successful efforts to prevent Dean Ireland’s 
vandalism at Westminster Abbey. 

“The Revd. Mr. Allen” referred to in 
the letter may be T. Allen, the author of 
several topographical works, including ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of London.Westminster,’ 
&e.. 4 vols., 8vo, 1827-8, reissued 1839 ; 
‘History and Antiquities of the Parish of 
Lambeth,’ &c.. 1826. The last - named 
volume was taken over by J. B. Nichols 
when partly printed and published. The 
Guildhall Library has an extra - illustrated 
copy of ‘The History of London’ in 17 vols. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


“The Revd. Mr. Allen” referred to by 
Mr. J. C. Buckler in his letter would no doubt 
be Thomas Allen, author of ‘The History 
and Antiquities of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and Parts Adjacent,’ published 
in 4 vols. by Cowie & Strange in 1827. 

JouHn T. Pace. 


“The Catalogue of most of the Memorahkle 
Tombes, Gravye-stones, Plates, Escutcheons, or 
Atchievements in the Demolisht or yet Extant 
Churches of London, from St. Katharine’s beyond 
the Tower, to Temple Barre, by P. Fisher, some- 
times Serjant Major of Foot,” sm. 4to, 1668. 

Have the registers of St. Katharine’s been 
published ? J. ARDAGH. 


FRENCH PREMIERS: CHRISTIAN NAMES 
WantTeD (11 S. vii. 289).—-Rochebouét, 
Gaétan de Grimaudet de. Né & Angers en 
1813, mort & Paris en 1899. 

Tirard, Pierre-Emmanuel. Né & Geréve 
en 1827, mort & Paris en 1893. 

Monis. Alexandre-Emmanuel-Ernest. Né 
& Chateauneuf (Charente) en 1846. 

Caillaux, Joseph. Né au Mans en 1863. 

Barthou, Jean-Louis. Néa Oloron-Sainte- 
Marie en 1862. Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 

[Mr. Rotanp Austin also thanked for reply. ] 


History OF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 S. vi. 
428, 517; vii. 55, 155, 231, 298).—May I 
add to those already given Broadhempston, 
near Totnes, Devon? A _ brief printed 
account, with a list of vicars, hangs on a 
column of the north areade. H. STONE. 
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SypngEy SmitH aNnD L.C.C. Tasrets 
(11 S. vii. 327).— With reference to the 
suggestion at the above reference, that 
Sydney Smith’s residence at No. 8, Doughty 
Street, or at No. 56, Green Street. should be 
commemorated, I write to say that the 
Council has erected a tablet on the former 
house. The number was altered between 
the years 1812 and 1819 to 14. Particulars 
are given in vol. i. or in part x. of the series 
‘Houses of Historical Interest,’ published 
by the Council. His house in Green Street 
has been demolished, and, owing to an altera- 
tion in the numbering of the street, the 
house on the site is numbered 59. 

LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


AUTHOR OF QuOTATION WANTED (11 S. 
vii. 329).—Your inquirer RiTuA.ist at the 
above reference will find the lines he quotes 
upon p. 29 of ‘The Fijiad; or, English 
Night’s Entertainments.’ It is part of 
‘The Pilgrims at Clapham Junction,’ which 
is the Fourth Night’s Entertainment. 

‘The Fijiad’ was one of the Beeton 
“Christmas Annuals.” If Riruatist is 
unable to find a copy, I shall be pleased to 
lend him mine. H. J. Gopsotp. 

6, Loris Road, Hammersmith, W. 


Earty ENG iisH Printep Books (11 S. 
vii. 327)—If Mr. Prepprir turns to the 
Preface of the following, I think he will find 
the information needed :— 

Collett (W. R.), “An Index of English Books 
printed before the year MPc. now in the Library 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
1850.” 8vo. 

Collett states that this list is formed 
after the model of the ‘Index of English 
Books printed before 1500 in the Lambeth 
Library,’ which was published in 1845 by 
S. R. Maitland. As Collett’s work was pri- 
vately printed, and is therefore rarely met 
with, my own example (from the collection 
of Philip Bliss) is available on loan if desired. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 
Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Vox POPULI VOX MUS”’ (11S. vi. 390). 
—Carlyle, describing the capture of the 
Bastille, made the statement referred to 
concerning the Ritter Gluck. Biographers 
of the great composer, however, quote him 
as answering some criticisms of Corancez 
thus :-— 

““Suppose that some province is in famine. 
The citizens gather in crowds and seek the cl.‘ef 
of the province, who appears on the bal ~' y 





‘My children, what do you wish?’ All reply at, 
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once, ‘Bread! Bread!’ ‘My friends, we are 
.... All reply at once, ‘Bread! Bread!’ 
To everything he says, they will answer, ‘ Bread !’ 
Not only will they utter nothing but this laconic 
word, but they will utter it always in the same 
tone, because the great passions have only one 
accent.” 


New York. 


Tuomas FLINT. 


East ANGLIAN Famities: Hus AND 
GossE (11 8S. vii. 277). — There are few 
details known about the early life and family 
of the Reformer Jan Hus, who was born of 
humble parents at Husinec, South Bohemia. 
The name hus (Russian gus) means goose, 
and husinec is goose-stall. The name Gosse 
appears to be of Teutonic origin. A former 
municipal official of Prague tells me that 
he does not think that Hus was related to a 
foreign family. FRANcis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


Two KentisH Memoriats (11 S. vii. 305). 
—2. The Arch. Cant., vol. x. p. 334, has 
the following entry from the Parish Register 
of Charing :— 

1701. Catharine, wife of Edward Dering, Vicar of 
Charing, buried Dec. 7; 
and at p. 342 a copy of the monument, 
where the year is also 1701, not 1707. 

Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under ‘ Levett 
of Milford Hall, co. Stafford,’ does not claim 
that William Levett was on the scaffold, 
merely stating that he was “ page to King 
Charles I. at the time of that monarch’s 
death.” R. J. FyNMORE. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HeEtmont (11 S. vii. 
307).—I have a copy of the ‘ Alphabeti 
vere Naturalis Hebraici brevissima De- 
lineatio,’ printed at Sulzbach by Abraham 
Lichtenthaler in 1657. The name and 
initials are given as “F. M. B. ab 
Helmont,” and facing the title - page is 
an engraving which may or may not 
contain a double portrait of the author: 
a profile. and a full face as reflected in a 
mirror, the mouth of which he is measuring 
with a pair of dividers. This bears the 
signature “‘ T. Franck Sc.” 

E. E. STREer. 

Chichester. 


*Bucca-Boo”’ (11 S. vii. 89, 155).— 
Pica in Irish is a malignant spirit whose 
name is used to frighten children. The 
pica assumes various forms, and induces 
people to get on his back, after which he 
rushes through space at a furious rate, all the 
time endeavouring to throw his victim. If 
the latter ‘‘ holds on ”’ all will be well. The 





ptica who anciently made this valley his 
home met his match once in a huntsman 
who had his spurs on, and plied them so 
well that the poor sprite had to howl for 
mercy, and was not seen afterwards. 
T. O’NeL LANE. 
Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 





Hotes on Books. 


A Tondoner’s London. Wilfred Whitten. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Tus delightful gossipy book may well claim a 
welcome from lovers of London. The very 
preface with which Mr. Whitten (‘‘ John o’ 
London’’) introduces his pages reminds us 
of old haunts now no more, for it is dated 
from ‘‘The Cock Tavern,” Fleet Street—another 
““Cock,’’ however, than the old - fashioned 
tavern to which we used to go, not only for its 
noted fare, but also for its association with 
Tennyson, who appreciated its fine old port and 
its chops and steaks. We should have liked a 
view of the interior with its old oak seats on each 
side of a narrow table, and the backs of the seats 
reaching nearly to the ceiling, and shutting off 
the diner from general view — different from 
nowadays, when one eats in public. 

We observe with regard to another noted Fleet 
Street tavern, ‘‘ The Cheshire Cheese,” that Mr. 
Whitten considers the evidence of its association 
with Johnson to be very weak, as it rests on the 
hearsay evidence of *‘ two Cyruses,’’ Cyrus Redding 
and Cyrus Jay (the latter a son of Jay of Bath, 
one of the most popular preachers of his time). 
Cyrus Jay spent much time at ‘‘ The Cheshire 
Cheese,”’ where we have often seen him indulging 
in the old port for which this tavern, like ‘‘ The 
Cock,” was celebrated. Tennyson we have also 
seen there. 

The book opens with the passing of Temple 
Bar, which we saw draped with black velvet 
on the occasion of the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington on November 18th, 1852. Urns in 
which incense was burning were placed on the top, 
a cause to some people of much offence. But the 
great time to see Temple Bar was on an occasion 
of public rejoicing, when it was illuminated with 
coloured glass which gave the impression of a 
blaze of emeralds, diamonds, and rubies. It was 
so illuminated when the City entertained the 
Queen and Prince Albert to commemorate the 
Exhibition of 1851. The last time the Bar was 
illuminated was in 1863, for the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales (the late King Edward) 
with the Princess Alexandra. 

Under ‘ The Veils of Yesterday ’ Mr. Whitten 
discourses pleasantly on the old horse “ bus,” 
where, seated on ‘‘ the knifeboard,”’ passengers 
would be conveyed to ‘“‘ London” from Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, or St. John’s Wood. The horse 
omnibus was pronounced by a great authority 
to be “probably the lightest and _ strongest 
vehicle in the world for carrying twenty-eight 
people at a speed of nearly eight miles an hour.”’ 

A visit to Booksellers’ Row, formerly Holywell 
Street, takes us back to that happy hunting- 
ground of book-lovers, to the vanishing of which 
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Sir Robertson Nicoll referred with regret in his 
recent address at the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. It was a great place for saunterers 
during the luncheon hour, and many a bargain 
has been picked up from the old _ bookstalls 
sufficient to pay for several lunches. A trade 
was also done, we are sorry to add, in copies of 
books that had been sent for review, one shop 
being especially noted for this. 

Mr. Whitten entertains us also with pictures of 
newcomers to London. “The garrulous Cyrus 
Redding....took up his quarters at Hatchett’s 
Hotel, Piccadilly.’’ The first thing he did next 
morning was to ascend the Monument, and after- 
wards he ‘‘ shot the rapids at London Bridge,” 
and ‘‘ within a few days he saw the burial of 
Pitt in Westminster Abbey.’ Another new- 
comer was Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was eighteen 
when he arrived by coach from Plymouth, 
“taking more time on the journey than the 
Lusitania takes to cross the Atlantic.’’ He 
arrived at ‘‘The White Horse Cellar Tavern” 
in Piccadilly. A third new-comer, a Dorsetshire 
squire, when he saw the lights of Brentford, 
imagined he was at his journey’s end, “‘ but as mile 
succeeded mile of illumination, he asked in alarm, 
‘ Are we not yet in London, and so many miles of 
lamps?’ At last, at Hyde Park Corner, he was 
told that this was London; but still the lamps 
receded and the streets lengthened, until he 
sank into a coma of astonishment. When they 
entered Lad Lane, the Cheapside coaching 
centre, a travelling companion bade the West- 
Countryman remain in the coffee-room. while 
he made inquiries. On returning he found 
no trace of him, nor did he hear more of him for 
six weeks. He then learned he was in custody 
in Dorsetshire—a lunatic. The poor fellow was 
taken home, and after a brief return of his reason 
he died. He was able to explain that he had 
become more and more bewildered by the lights 
and by the endless streets, from which he thought 
he should never be able to escape.’’ Mr. Whitten, 
commenting on this, says: ‘“‘I have always 
respected this Dorsetshire squire. Other arrivals 
seem tame in comparison.” 

In ‘ The City Man’s City’ we come upon the 
“little Green Shop ’’—Birch’s, now Ring & 
Brymer’s, but always “‘ Birch’s.”” “‘ Its delicacies 
have been the manna of the City for these two 
hundred years.’”’ Then to Leadenhall Strect, 
where one passes the site of the old India Office, 
in which Lamb sat at his desk for thirty-five 
years ; then to the Minories, with its little church 
of Holy Trinity, where the caretaker shows a box 
containing a head supposed to be that of the 
father of Lady Jane Grey, to which reference was 
made in ‘ N. & Q.’ in 1885 (6 S. xii. 241) 

Coming to the Strand, we find it to be full of 
memories: Exeter Hall; the old Gaiety; the 
Strand Theatre; Beaufort Buildings, where 
Whitings machined The Atheneum and All the 
Year Round (the circulation of the Christmas 
number of the latter was so large that the printing 
machine often broke down); Coutts’s Bank, 
moved to the south side on the site of the Lowther 
Arcade, the delight of all children searching for 
toys ; and Hungerford Market, now occupied by 
Charing Cross Station and Hotel. 

“Stepping westward,’’ we meet Carlyle with 
his manuscript of ‘Sartor Resartus.’ Did he, as 
has been stated, offer it to Dilke for The Atheneum, 





and never forgive him its refusal? ‘“‘ Tied with 
Jeannie’s tape from her workbox,” it went to 
Murray in Albemarle Street; then to Fraser at 
215, Regent Street, where it ultimately found its 
home. “Here on a January night in 1832 he 
met at Fraser’s table James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and wondered to see this ‘ poor herd 
body blown hither from his sheepfolds, and how, 
quite friendless as he was, he went along cheerful, 
mirthful, and musical.’ Lockhart was there, and 
John Galt; but the talk, even so, was ‘ utterly 
despicable,’ and nothing was said ‘ that did not 
even solicit in mercy to be forgotten.’ ”’ 

So one might go on, and each step would show 
the new London in place of the old. The book 
contains twenty-four beautiful illustrations by 
Mr. Frank L. Emanuel. Mr. Whitten is to be 
congratulated on having made a charming addi- 
tion to works on London, and its small price 
(six shillings) should cause it to have a large sale. 


The British Archivist. Edited by Richard Hol- 
worthy. March, 1913. Vol. I. No. I. (UC. A. Bernau.) 


WE are glad to offer a welcome to this new and 
promising publication, whose editor is not 
unknown to readers of ‘N. & Q. Its aim—so the 
introductory editorial informs us—is to furnish 
material to the working genealogist and student 
of archives, and to furnish this upon the now 
approved principle of strict completeness, all 
matters being set out as they appear in the 
source, unviolated by “selection,” even where the 
details are trivial. It has, however, a more 
original merit than this—one which deserves the 
attention and a of all students. Inaddition 
to the body of the magazine there will appear in 
each number a series of supplements, which will 
not follow the pagination of the rest, but run 
separately. The number is so put together that 
these can be detached ; and when a serial article 
is completed, the parts can be taken out and 
bound together in one volume. Each worker may 
thus separate out from the general mass the par- 
ticular line of information he wants, and have it 
ready to his hand, without the trouble of hunting 
through back numbers, or of turning from one 
volume to another when working over what is in 
itself a coherent body of facts. This seems to us 
a very useful invention. 

The ‘Supplements’ so prepared in the number 
before us are five: Mr. Guimaraens’s ‘ Protestation 
Oath Rolls, 1641/2’; Mr. Snell’s ‘Chancery De- 
positions ‘‘ Before 1714”’; ‘Monumental Inscrip- 
tions of Bromley, co. Kent.’ by the editor; ‘ Feet 
of. Fines, ‘‘ Divers Counties,” os VIIL.,’ by Mr. 
Ernest F. Kirk ; and the first of a series of Authen- 
ticated Pedigrees—Grimaldi. In the body of the 
work the main article is Mrs. F. Nevill Jackson’s 
highly interesting account of the recently dis- 
covered collection of Edouart’s silhouettes—nine 
thousand, all named and dated—which she has 
been so fortunate as to have acquired; and there 
is also an instructive pedigree (Newton) abstracted 
from the Bill and Answer in a Chancery Suit of 


The Nineteenth Century for May is strong in the 
matter of articles of social and political interest. 
Bishop Welldon’s paper on ‘The Church and the 
Labour Party’ is both candid and hopeful, and 
deserves the consideration even of those who may 
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not see entirely ‘“‘eye to eye” with him. Dr. Georg 


Wegener, while pointing out the many dangers | 


and problems of our present situation in India, is 
benevolent towards our sovereignty there on the 
whole, and appreciative of our efforts at good 
government even where, as in the matter of the 
tremendous increase of population, their success 
directly produces new difficulties. Three valuable 

apers on different aspects of the rearing of chil- 
9 are Miss Mason’s ‘ Poor-Law Children and 
the Efficient Inspection of the “ Divine” System’ (no 
one hasa better right than she to be heard on the 
subject of “‘ boarding-out,” and we trust these pages 
will meet with serious attention); Miss(?) Anna 
Martin’s vigorous and well-documented appeal in 
‘The Mother and Social Reform’; and Bishop 
Frodsham’s discussion of the manner in which the 
* religious difficulty” in primary education has 
been solved in Australia. Mr. A. S. Underwood 
calls attention to a serious lacuna in our national 
defence of health by a timely paper on ‘ The 
Danger from Untrained Dentists’; and Sir Harry 
Johnston invites us, in stirring paragraphs which 
may here and there provoke asmile, to fill up what 
we may Call a lacuna in the national consciousness 
by erecting in all our towns more liberally than we 
do statues to commemorate ‘“ British worthies.” 
Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, contributes a paper 
on ‘Republican Tyranny in Portugal,’ which gives 
almost incredible particulars of actual and present 
dealings with political prisoners. 


Of the papers on subjects of another order, the 
most curious and valuable is Col. Massy’s vivid 
description of his pilgrimage —attended with great 
danger, and requiring the utmost exertion of ready 
wit and self-possession—to the shrine of Iman 
Reza at Mashad. Mrs. Ernest Rhys has a good 

aper about the influence which the history of 
noe may have had on Shakespeare’s handling of 
‘Hamlet’; and Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill gives 
us a study of Gobineau, which has chiefly in view 
to show an indebtedness to Gobineau on the part 
of Nietzsche. 


History oF EuropkAN KniGutTty OrpERs.—A 
History of Knighthood, embracing the Religious 
and Military Orders which have been instituted 
in Europe, with descriptions of their emblems, 
regalias, ribbons, mottoes, &c., is being compiled 
by Mr. Frederic J. Willson, 915, Colonial Buildings, 
Boston, Mass.. with a view to publication. I write 
in the hope that those interested in this field will 
communicate with him as regards data. 


Dublin. WiLiiAM MacARTHUR. 


Mr. THOMAS FLNT has kindly sent us the 
following paragraph :— 


“The Parisian magazine Mercure de France 
recently published an article of wore than four 
closely printed pages, criticizing the French 
translation of Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution.’ 
The reviewer wrote: ‘ Mon attention fut attirée 
sur cette version par un paragraphe de Notes and 
Queries du 20 avril, 1912.’ Referring to the 
characterization of the translation as ‘ sabotage,’ 
at that reference, tie added: ‘ Il n’avait que trop 
raison....Combien il est regrettable que “ L’His- 
toire de la Révolution ” ait été massacrée d’aussi 
indigne fagon!’” 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAy. 


Messrs. SoTHERAN & Co.’s Catalogue 40 is 
| unusually interesting, being a list, amply illustrated, 
of the original drawings, as well as engravings, 
caricatures, and illustrated books, by Rowlandson 
which they are now offering for sale. Among the 
most important of the original drawings are the 
‘Amsterdam, Hotel de Ville,’ a lively scene, 
showing the quay, with craft alongside, and groups 
on the bank, 55/.; the vigorous, if rather broadly 
humorous ‘ Easter Monday at Greenwich,’ 451. ; and 
the charming ‘ King’s Head, Roehampton,’ 361. Of 
the engravings and caricatures perhaps the best is 
‘A French Family,’ where father and mother and 
children, presumably all by profession dancers, are 
seen practising their steps to the tune of the 
old enn age fiddle—a caricature in which 
Rowlandson’s wit has not parted company with his 
sense of grace—13/. 13s. The illustrated books 
include several valuable items. Thus for 70l. is 
offered a collection of various ‘‘ facetious works,” 
mostly in first editions (the ‘Tours of Dr. Syntax’ 
and ‘The Vicar of Wakefield” however, not being 
oer g these), with coloured plates by Rowlandson 
to all except ‘Tom Raw, the Griffin.’ where the 
illustrations, in his style, are by D’Oyley. The 
Caricature Magazine; or, Hudibrastic Mirror, 
containing in 5 vols. 386 humorous coloured plates, 
has work by Cruikshank, Woodward, and others 
as well as Rowlandson, and is offered for 2001. A 
supplement gives particulars of colour-plate books 
by other artists, and the following may serve as 
examples: Hairdressing, a collection of nearly 
150 engravings, caricatures, and original drawings. 
forming a satirical survey of the extremes and 
follies of fashion in dressing the hair during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 651. ; 
the ‘ National Sports of Great Britain,’ first issue 
of the first edition, illustrated with 50 coloured 
aquatints, 182], 1101.; the ‘Fashions of London 
and Paris during the Years 1798 to 1806,’ containing 
a fine series of coloured engravings, many of which 
would seem to be from Adam Buck, and some of 
them portraits, e.g, Mme. Récamier, after Cosway, 
and Lady Hamilton, 65/.; Owen and Westall’s 
‘Picturesque Tour of the River Thames,’ 1828, one 
volume extended to six by the addition of over 550 
extra illustrations, work by Boydell, Tombleson, 
Cooke, Senior, and others, and bound by Riviere, 
125/.; and Tuer’s ‘ Bartolozzi,’ originally in two 
volumes, and similarly extended to six by the 
addition of 300 engravings, chiefly by Bartolozzi or 
pupils of his, 1881, 2251. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


Magor LEsiit.—Forwarded to G, F. R. B. 











